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PREFACE 


In-an effort to make the high school diploma more meaningful, and 
to insure that high school graduates are as in the basic skills 


of reading, writing, and computation , the state-of Oregon has ‘mandated 


some new graduation requirements. The development and implementation f 
: ” ¢ , 


of specific programs to meet these requirements are left to indivi 


districts, however. 
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7 INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE ar 
/ a eee Pee 
A student no longer will bed able to obtain a standard high school’ 
4 Giptom from the state-of Oregon without passing afstrict-preseribed 
competencies and new state course requirensits. This hanes. in comes 


tion requirements has been brought about by a public which perceived in 
, > 7 4 Pa 


students an inability to perform adequately in basic education and 
citizenship. The requirement change is an effort to regain the public's 
faith in Amerftan education and afso to make the tinh school diploma 
meaningful. . ny a | 


In the ane some students graduated fron ae schood without being 


proficient in the basic skills of Beaming, writing, and computation. 


’ AS an example), statistics compiled by one Oregon school distrjct, and 


reported. in Associated Press news release, show ae 79 percent of 


Mt district's 1976 sophomore class, to some extent, was failing to 
learn in thdse areas.t In the two years it takes sophomores to became 


¢ 


seniors) this high Beneel eo going to he “hard put" to ‘teach 75 percent 


J 


of its students the basic skills—skills which the dance high and 


meals as shoals failed to teach in nine years. 


ion were discouraging: 
Eighty-six million Americans cannot compute their car's 
ine mileage; 48 million can't figure out how much change 


taurant menu, are not able to order a meal for two per- 
not exceeding a set amount; 25 million cannot read a 


| 5 


should get back €%am a store purchase; 34 million, given °., 


» classified agp ad and determine: whether they are qualified 
for the job. f i< “ 


The functional illiteracy revealed thiol this study is a sad in- f 
diectment of our educational system. How are people who can't order 
from a pe read - "help wanted'' ad goirig to be able to engage in. 
same of the leisure pursuits that our society adyocates, such as adult 
courses for personal improvement , persian hobbies, becoming interested - 


-in the elarts, or using our libraries? How, indeed, ‘can people take 
’ 


advantage pe available advice about: ‘budgets, Geettinn, medical care 


wid etety, or how to be’a good citizen? _ + -.* 
_ C,H. Edson reported sin the Febi 1976 edition of the Pe 


ScHool Study Council Bulletin that the average scores of high school 


. b's 
students on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) have been dropping for > 


3 


_ the past twelve peune, From 1966 to 1975, average scores copped : 


thirty-two points on ‘the verbal section and twenty seinen: on the mathe- 
maties tion. The’ scores have SPORECH at the same time as there has 


, been a joni Pleant rise in the number of “A's'! and NB! s"' elven 


The National “Aesdelatdon of Secondary School Principals in a 1976 
adport has recognized the public's skepticism and is salad change 


.in secondary , education: 

Many citizens view, schools today with a certain skepti- 
cism: They feel that.despite heavy expenditures the educa- 
tional gains are “negligible at best. What is the purpose, 
the public asks, of sending students to.eschool for 12 years 
if upon graduation these ‘young persons cannot read well or 
campute accurately? 


As a7result of this public review and andlysis, schools 
are being asked to account for the quality of their products. * 
Thus, the significance of graduation requirements cames into 
focus. Graduation, as the capstone of.secondary education, 
logically should ref leat same central priorities of schooling. 


- 
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Citizens are asking for students to idee, these priori2 
ties. They want measurable Reguits, /for the educat ion Agliges 


spent. 


The National Association of Seeonabuy School i eluate petite 
; f ry u * ‘ 


that.declining test scores and ‘other indicators of poor student perform- 
ance'play a role in the public's n be have the high school diploma 
defined. The following evidence cast puSpIeIon on Aneican eiihen 
tion: scores on the Seholustlc “Ph itude Test; the National Assessment | 
of Educational Progress; Comparative writing skills Sra hcia reports: of 
the U. S. Office of Education on Fhe att RESERCY ‘declining scores ~ 
in the American Goliews Testin program, the Sesring down of study 


guides to the ninth grade lev [for conices frestman; and the dismay oe 


college officials, nines sed and public agencies at the inability 
of students to express th ies clearly in. writing: 

Another need has been! seen to update educat ion ‘hd to add a prac-— 
tical, as well: as : Gheereeiekl: side to recite. ‘Youth are, it is con- 
tended, “invormtion-rich but exper ience-poor. "New subjects such as 
citizenship, personal finance, and career, eaueeyion nave been added to- 
the required curriculum. These should enable high- school graduates ie 
manage’ “a family budget ; deal aD “the world of’ consumer credit; know 
‘the ‘basics of at least one family or "cluster" of. occupations; under- 
stand the wigehatties of bio know which public agency to contact if a 
problem needs to be redo: know how to get a building permit , and 
v 
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eo 
maybe hgw to "fight" city hall when appropriate. 
Our society today is not like the society of the 1930s. Install- 


ment buying, the influences of -televistion; the increased use of the 


<- of > ee 
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autanobile, changing values, and ie new inventions require different : 
skills and competegcies than ‘were needed forty-seven years: ago. The , 
old graduation requirements provided a rigid college preparatory pro- 
gram for all students. Limited attention was given to measurable out-_ 
cames related to real-life needs of Hadatis: The state of Oregon has 
mandated ‘new gfaduntion requirements to help solve the problems, but 
has left it a to the local districts to develop and implement specific 
meee to meet the requirements. 
In the hope of giving some help to school districts which are 

"tackling" the new high school graduation requirements, the remainder 
of this Bulletin will discuss some of the pros and cons of the require- 
ments, give an analysis of where. we ane where the program might lead 
us, and illustrate the camponents of an effective program £6" ret the 


J 


requirements. 
THE PROS AND CONS OF THE NEW STATE GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


_ The Pros : % . 
a. Since the new graduation requirements were distributed to lo 
cal school districts in 1973 by the Oregon Department of Education, 
many curricular -changes have been made ih Oregon school systems. The . Ts 
new requirements cause schools to engage in curriculum development and 


planning in order to certify students in the basics and to implement 


the new course requirements of ‘personal finance, citizenship, career 


education, and health. School systems are updating the content of 
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a 


’ A «* 
courses through the state-required Planned Course Statements and are . 
developing scopé and sequences in order to teach the district-prescribed 
competencies in their high schools, junior highs, and elaneatary 


é 
schools. 


b. The requirement built into the new state law that: students are 
to be certified as competent before they are graduated encourages ‘the 


‘ n 


schools to idividualtze instruction for their students. 


a] 


: In order to a 
assure ‘that students will graduate, their individual wealnessés cia be 
corrected. Schools are developing ‘reriegttenl reading classes at the high 
school level; the student is fitted in smaller class sthinnata by a 
teacher plus aides. Ales, individualized math programs such as the 

_ ones being ised at Pleasant Hill, Oregon, utilize up +6 twenty-four 
units of. instruction with a dtumontic test for each unit, prescription 
_work sheets, anda campetency test at the conclusion of each unit. The 
student must pass the competency test at the 80 percent mark before - 
he/she goes Si to the next unit. After. the student has passed all . 
twenty-four units, he/she also must pass a final éanpeisney test, review- 
ing all the units previously passed. The student is then certified by 
the instructor in computation. Some students are ‘able to complete all 


the units in one semester. It may take other students two or more years 
4 


to camplete their campetencies and be certified. 


4 
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c. In certifying students schools open canmnication on curriculum 
matters, i.e., scope and sequence, between all grade levels in the dis- 


trict. High schools have a greater tendency tO evaluate and assess the 


| 


skill and fei levels of students entering their lowest grade 


level: This information ‘is communicated to the junior highs, which may 
modify their curricula to better teach ‘the basics. The same process 


may take place between the junior highs and elementary schools. 


d. In same schools the ''lock-stép"' system of education is being 

broken. For creas: when year-end saison tests have been con- - 

structed for a course, students des challenge those campetencies, plus . 
‘ the enrichment units in the eee, and thus be passed to a higher | 

level of instruction, As an illustration, at the conclusion of the 

eighth grade a student might challenge the ninth grade pet aa 
course-—where the writing, punctuation, and spelling campetencies are 
: cance and be allowed to move fs the tenth grade where speech, inter- 

pretation; and analysis skills are or of the instructional curricu- ™® 

lum. In this way teachers are freed to give enrichment and to expand 

the horizons of -those students who have been certified at basic levels. . 
Those students who challenge, and are certified, in the lower-level 

courses es move on to advanced courses where they will not be restricted | , 


by those students who have not achieved the fundamentals. Thus the 


""lock-step'' in education is broken. 


se 


e. The new graduation requirements are causing educators to stress 
better lesson planning and cyrriculum development in those areas ‘that 
_- are deemed most important by a district. They also encourage districts 
to establish financial priorities and, through better record-keeping 


systems, to became more accountable tio the student and the public. 


10 
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f. The requirement to cartify a student in career educat ion is 
causing the school to ''break through'' the school walls into the saint 
nity where the world of work becames a classroom or learning laboratory. 
The realization is taking hold that the classroan is not the only place 


‘where a student learns. Cultural isolation of ‘teenagers from adults 


and the cammunity can be prevented. 


. 


, g. In same schools, resources such as filmstrips, tapes, and oth- 
er audio-visual materials in Instructional Media Centers are being pur- 


“ahied for specific instructional goals related to the competencies and 
Ser formiies indicators in a new graduation curriculum. Thus there is 
more efficient purchasing and expenditure of public funds,. and ieadiete 
are using these resources more ef fectively to inate students in the 


basics. 
ry 


h. The new graftuation requirements are beginning to do away with 
the social passing concept, at least at the high school level. ‘Students 
are being kept in certain courses and areas until they have been certi- 


fied in the fundamental skills or knowledge. : _ | . 


i. In the same way that eachere are being made more acsountalle 
to teach, the public can be made‘more accountable to furnish the needed 
resources. Educators should be able to identify the precise competencies 
they are teaching and the resgurces they need to adequately certify the 
students as competent. If more equipment, individualized instruction, 
printed material; or aides are needed to do the job, the educator can 
“speak up" to obtain the raceonecs to do the 5 of certifying students 


de) ope, 11 


w : g % % = 
in district-approved basic competencies so the students can be given a ~- 


graduation diploma. . ) _ 


.) 
j. Administrators can obtain greater information as to what learn- 
e 
ing is taking place in the building. Especially, when competencies 
‘have been placed in a camputer, the administrator has the capability of 


> 


asking "the camputer , for example, how paced sophomores have been certi- 
fied te ead ie at the aaah grade level. Because students are certified 
each semester by the classroan inctmintt, the ne ee deter- 
mine, after he receives the computer print-out, which instructors are 
having the most trouble certifying. their students. He or she chn then 


etter those inStructors greater assistance. 


The Cons 


* 


a. The teacher's academic freedan is restricted ‘because the 
competency-based curriculum is carefully prescribed and ‘is mandated by 
. the state and district. (Same teachers and administrators, however, 
feel that acadenic freedon is. expanded at ‘the. upper aaa levels. be- 
: exe, once a student is certified as being competent in the bates and 
in the. new graduation curriculum, bees is no need to restrict the “ 


. teacher's units of instruction. The teacher then is given leeway to be 


creative and to expand the horizons of the student. ) 


'b. The new requirements are difficult to implement. At higher 
levels, teachers have a Free to want to tedch in areas they always 


ne ‘alight, Some teachers resent the fact that competency-based 


8 Ne Ghore 
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> 
a education requires the teacher to drill on basic fundamental curriculum 
ee until students are certified. . , - 


Gi Departments must be creative! in order to develop options for 
students! who do not pass the competencies i in one school year because 
Students Should, not be expected me repeat tte whole course to be certi- 


fied in Just one or two competencies. 


; Ss d. Because more time is ‘being spent with students in teaching ” 
’ 


then specific ‘éonipatenbites: there is less time available for bedehine 


) 


electives and empichment units. 


e. Because competency-based instruction requires greater struc- 


ture, an expanded health curriculum, planned course statements, per- 
formance indicators, and three new subject areas (personal finance, 
' .¢itizenship, and career education); staffs complain about needing more 


Rey . . 
preparation time, and curriculum work days. 


$ 


z * 
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f. The accountability that certidikaeton places on staffs . where 

the record-keeping systen denétes who er ied or did not certify a 

+: student, causes certain tensions and can, result in gripes against the 
adniydebrators or other persons who are implement ing the new graduation 


ol requirements. are 
* . J . . : “9 


g. Greater skill is required of teachers to work effectively with 
individual students who have trouble being certified because they have 


students, teachers must develop techniques and obtain materials which 


9 


r'’ hey varied rates of learning. In order to have success in certifying these ~~": 


will allow the teacher: to organize learning activities for the tqtal 


class, while catering to the different learning rates of students. 


te ae 
: h. There may be a enentee sok in teaching the competency-based 

classes and in sap tient nik the new SP aANBELOn curriculum for, schools 

' not. already ''tooled"' for individual ized instruction. Materials used 
‘for individualized instruction Senetatiy’ are more costly than those 
used for regular jdekriotion, The implementation of remedial-type 
classes creates greater per-pupil costs for the courses in. which stu- 
dents must be certified for graduation. (However , by placing ire Stu 
dents in elective courses where competency certification is not man- . 
dated, costs can be reduced. In other words, competency certification 
generates the need for special individualized classes, yet also creates 


more room for elective courses which do not necessarily require special- 


ized materials. The latter helps reduce costs.) 


i. The addition of a full year of health; citizenship, career 
education, and personal finance places é strain on the staff and admin- 
istrators, because -in order’ to keep costs down, sane staff members must 
be relocated from other subjects, courses, or jobs which ‘they have held. 

j. Schools that do not have access ae camputer are fandienpea: 
Too much hie eon be taken with hand recording and filing student com- 

“petencies that have been certified by teachers. A computer can handle 
- filing and recording tasks Stficiestiy ana’ ebiectively and also will 
allow a school to print out the stored data quickly for reports to par-_ 
ents, teachers, students, and administrators.’ - 2 districts that 
C3 10 
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utilize computers can run sophisticated ‘analyses and.reports concerning 
the instruction of students based on the district-prescribed competencies. 


WHERE WE ARE WITH THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


. 


The written work of the Special Task Force of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals on campetencies, Graduation Require- 


ments ;> and another handbook produced by the same’ association, Compe tendy 


Tests and Graduation Regulvenonte’. indicate, not only in Oregon but-on \ 
a co level, that many questions are being raised concerning the ' x 


meaning and worth of the diploma. Graduation requirements are current-™ 


ly in a state of flux. A‘ number of states are modifying their gradua- 

ion seanivansnte to include specific performance criteria, notably 

California, Arizona, Virginia, Florida, Maryan, New York, and Louisi- 

ana. | . 

In Oregon fifty schools are using eh system developed by 

the Oregon Total Information Service. OTIS has established a bank of 

campetencies fram which school systems may draw, and it also has a 

sophisticated record and report system, . ne | 
‘The Grants Pass School biabeieh de developing a computer systen - | | 

patterned after OTIS. A private computer agency in Grants Pass is work- _ 

ing with the school systen to a the ealanehon requirement record- 

keeping destin: Other districts throughout the state are using computer 

systens of various types or have developed hand recording systems of 

their own ingenuity. All districts have had to develop same method of 


handling*the data collected when teachers’ certify students as being 


F | : ae 


ee te | ae , 
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competent in a subject area. Those districts that ''dug in" at the begin- 


ning and went to work when the state first mandated the graduation re- 


E quirements are, of course, in better shape than those districts who 


thought ''the whole thing would go away" and put off doing very much 
work on the new requirenents. a ; ; a 

’ Sqne aiecmiets strived to circumvent the whole idee of competency- 
based “education and said, e"If seuaents pass the course, ‘they are certi- ., 
fiat as competent ."" Those districts got behind in developing curricu- $ j 
lum, sompatenisy tests, and per formance indicators, and are having to 
work hard to "catch up." | 

_ ‘The State Department has not obtained as much conmitment from dis- 
tricts to work on the new graduation requirements as it would like. 


However , tk pt writer's viewpoint, upon being a member of the Sec- 


ondary Principals’ Raucatsonad Policies Cammitseion and from PASEO 


to administrators tibsichout the state, the seubendndated graduation 
requirements are catching on, and districts are striving to be in cam ' 


pliance; thus, the graduation requirements program is moving ahead.» 


_.@ The State Department of Education has had to repeal its original 


mandate that all the new graduation requirements would be applicable to | “4 
the class of 1978. Too many schools, -it was felt, were not prepared 
adequately to meet the 1978 timeline in ate competency areas. Tey 
State Department has, however, retained the requirement that all stu- 
fonts mish be centittad dn eonmintoatinn ana Semutabien by 1978 4 
they are to receive a standard high school diploma. The timeline on 


other subject areas has been extended to 1981. 
MA ep, ‘16 
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Slane schools have deve loped ‘their curricula to the degree that. a ~ 


student may obtain ca by examination. Credit by examination is a 
ve for eter eidanis student SEE REREA GS for the purpose of\waiving 
fe course Feqiirenents and, if deemed appropriate, Eraicang credit. 
The State ‘Department of Bduestien also, has sited all school dis- 
tricts the options me grant ing credit- or not granting credit for off- 


, 


campus and? independent stiidy programs. Districts also have the choice 


f- «es of allowing carly graduation and the granting of. certificates of canpe- 
uency, or attendance in lieu of a a diplane, if a stylet cannot be certi-. 
y te. . 


Districts have Wevediied Aif ferent atinnrards for dacdaee with the . R | 
, above options. This writer has not researched all districts at this 
time to determine how many are involved in’ particular programs , but 
there are many different programs which have been established pertain- 
ing to the above options. 
The term survival education, first applied to the basic coampeten- 
_, cies, has been replaced with the term functional education, because | 
same “people feel, the word survival is ue ‘basic. One - the arguments _ 
expressed against the new graduation a nites is that students will 
be harmed in their preparation for college because. college Geers . . ‘ 
vequirtneits are being reduced sch instruction in career edn ties, , , 
citizenship, personal finance, and health iheation is being increased. 
The argument is invalid. , There is considerable literature available to 
& 


indicate that students do not need a college preparatory curriculum in ¥ 


order to be successful in egllege. 


» 


This writer reviewed twelve studies conducted over the past forty - 


years relabed to geet success « These studies: showed there was no ; ¢ 
' correlation See the courses a studenk took in high schogl and his 


success in college.. Three of those Snes are briefly cited here: 


s 


ae th 1931.Harl R., Douglass stated ina study: - . 2G c 


Not only is there little oy no relation beta pater a 
.of high school credits and college success, but ently ~ - ; = 
there is little relation between the mastery of any particular: : 
subject and college .success. | P 


In another study in 1947 Samuel’ Vatghn commented: Py ; a 


ne fo date we have found no study that supports the thesis 
“i . © ‘that so-called "academic" subjects constitute a "significantly" 
better preparation for entrance to college than the non-academic 
subjects. 8 
>. 


In 1957 Harley F. fee said:. 


Studies sean to prove,eenclusively that there is prac- | 2 
tically no relationship between, the number or pattern of high 
“school subjects and’ later collége success. 
After working with the, new graduation requirements and competency- — 
based education tae four years, most teachers are now-becaming knowledge- 
able and can work with enotnente indicators. Robert F, Mager author 
of the books , Analyaing Penfomance Problems and (reparing. Inetruetional rd 
‘Objeetives, has had a Send Pica “infiience on the development of pies _ 
gon's canpetency-based graduation requirements. In 1962 he began pro- 


claiming the value of perfofmance-based instruction--as found = his 


Preparing ,Justructtonat-Ubjectives . Qn page 1 of this book, he says:. 
1. Given one or more: instructional objectives, you will be 


able to select-those stated in performance terms. 


” 2. Given a well-written instructional objective, you will be : 
able to identify the portion of it that defines minimum % « 
acceptable performance. 7 


3. Given one or moye performance (test) items, you wil] be 
able to select, those ea to the evaluation bl the 


Lae 
The sta @pents above reflect how Oregon determines ee ree 


~ 


tndseaters: which result from stated eon ; 


The fact that it is presently possible for a student to enroll in 
+ 6 
both a ile ees’ colbege and ig school for dual enrollment aa 
and ‘be able to ea early trom high school;, _poses a problen Tks 
must be solved. 
“\e 


Present ly the high school has no control over prliteees idee in 
4 comunity. colleges. “However when the class of 1978 BEE gUS ES aaare 
the community college intends to offer high schoo] credits ie required 
high choo! graduation, ‘the poi ee college will need to teach the . 
see onpeteinias-as the high schodl if the student iritends to be cer- 
tified for a standard high school diploma. | | 

The community. sclidas situation is faut one more example. of where 
, we are now and what we still need to do to make «he new requirements 
‘work, and to make the high school diploma more meaningful. 


XX »* 
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WHERE THE STATE GRADUATION REQU IREMENTS MIGHT LEAD US 
P ‘8 
_ If one believes that Siichien allocation of resources, aoeivabicd, 
emphasis, and drill,’ ae fundamental skills and imtedges can be taught , 
thete is real’ worth in ae educational plan as presented through the 
new graduation requirenents. By identifying the educational needs of 
our students and society, and by estaklishing goals and enboiien di- 
rection to meet those needs‘ (which the new graduation requirements do), 
a | 15 be - 


many of’ the‘ educational needs which have been illustrated in-tKe intro- 


ductiom of © [es Bulletin will be met. 
The graduation reuuireieste are leading us to update curricular 


; res iiwiduatiza more- -instruction; establish financial priorities; 


develop scope and sequences for seach eng the basics; and improve commu- 

“nication among high schools, junior fees and glanentary schools. ~*~  “™ «© ~ 4 
Better lassen planning, use of resources; 4nd utilization ay the comm- : 
nity ‘is Halding place. Teachers, .administrators, and the public are be- 
ing made more accountable for education, and the computer is ee) 
data for ic es of. educational: progress. 

The requirements should lead us to these results: 
ane 1. Students will became more proficient with. asic skills as : , 
teachers begin emphasizing the communication and computational skills 
"in efforts to have their students certified as competent so they may 
ne Pee ee ae , = 
2. By of fering different, avenues toward obtaining a diplotla, and 
using the community as a classroan, students will find school more 
varied, ‘tevesting. and practical. They will camplain less about 
seRool being boring | 3 ae | 3 a8 


c 


=o Adults will begin to have renewed respect for the hi school 


diploma and education. iar eg * 

Students who,do not intend to attend college will be able to "Ya 
find, through expanded aieerie ‘opportunities ana the ‘world of work, a | 
more significant and interesting high school program. as 

5. The "lock-step" systen in’ education will be broken. Students 


may challenge coyrses and mgve to a higher level of knowledge without 


# 


16... ee ear te 


being tied to a particular class. For example, if a student can pass 
Cah oe l 
the ninth grade competency and unit tests, why not let him or her move 


on to tenth grade English? | P . 

6. The cultural isolation of yauth will be lessened as stideats 
begin to Spend é elie in the comunity working with adults and learn- 
ing Ea a rather than spending quite so mich time with their 
peers. 

The new. Paquiteisara, however, can only help us overcche much of 
the functional illiteracy. Besides the competencies, the attitudes of 
teachers and administrators toward the new requirements are important, 
as are their efforts to implement them. Drill alone will not win the 
ball game; desire is satis important .. 

_ Teachers and administrators have a tendency to resent the new 
requirements. However, it has peen this writer's experience that ~~ 
feelingsebecamie positive after the — has been placed in operation. 
In a survey taken after a school had been on a threccyear developmental 
plan and the program was in operation one. year, a staff which had been 
negative in the beetle became positive. When the survey ‘clues on 
Bre 26 OE this Bulletin) wae edninistered, only 12 percent of the 
entire staff still showed any negative feelings toward the record-keeping 
systen — the pre which had been developed in the school to meet 
the new requirements. 


When’ teachers feel that the work of competency certification and 


record-keeping is not too time consuming and they have developed "owner- - 


. 


ship" of the curriculum, their attitudes are good. ia ai ad 
affects the students' learning. 
“L? 
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COMPONENTS OF A PLAN TO MEET THE NEW GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


. 


Ideally a graduation requirement systen should contgin: és . 

(ly af lexible two-year transition course structure, 

(2) a report aA record-keeping syste (preferably. computerized) ; sail 
‘(3) a letter to parents explaining competencies, 
(4) a rationale and position paper which allows for staff input, 

(5) a staff attitudinal survey, 

(6) # guidelines-for-graduation handbook, 

(7) a guidance forecast model, and 


(8) a “How to Teach Competencies" statement. 


A Transition Course Structure 


_ A good transition structure will allow a smoothly organized transi- 
tion ike the’ new state graduation requirenents. It will allow a se- cools 
quence of courses to be developed Heeieatiy according to student iatur— 
ity, interest, and need. An analysis needs to be ds to determine 
where colrses like health and citizenship can Hest be talbht. 

It 4s wise to esp: tie structure simple so teachers, counselors, 
and students do not became confused in the scheduling process. The 
competencies should not be ''scattergunned'" throughout many departments 
where scheduling for students becomes difficult and accountability for 
teachers to teach the prescribed curriculum is, lost. 

The transition structure may be placed in the school registration 


J ) 
guide where students, teachers, parents, and counselors will be able to 
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determine 1) "ng courses required and = the sequences necesary to help 


the student and the school make the eureutaes into the new graduation 
requirements. 

Retaining campetencies in many different eee such as 
beads campetencies being taught in P.E. pein studies, home economics, 
and modern problems, can cause severe ean problems. For exampie , 


a student in a three-year high school may not have time enough in three 


‘years to take all the subjects necessary to meet the necessary campe- 


tencies prescribed for graduation, if they are s¢attered throughout 
many courses and departments. 
A sample transition chart deyeloped for: an eighth grade class just 


entering high school is on page 20 (next hace). 


A ter rt and Record-k Systen 


In order for teachers and administrators to develop a good attitude 


toward the new graduation requirements, it. is important that a system 


‘be developed which takes very little time for recording and reporting 


the progress of students as they are being certified in the school's 
competencies. 

The Oregon Total Information Service (OTIS) in Eugene, Oregon, has 
a good computer program which includes the elements of cémpetency cer- 
tification through teachers using scan sheet grade cards; through the 
assigning of campetencies' to specific courses or departments ; the class. 
campetency status reports; chestoms records; and student campetency 


status reports that go out to ‘schools, the students, and parents, 
19 . 
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CLASS 1980 
RECOMMENDED REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 
PRESENT EIGHTH GRADE CLASS 


COMPETENCIES 
' : GRADE cart AT 
CREDITS IRED _ CREDITS WHICH MAJORITY SHOULD 
; ; BE CERTIF 
9 
9 
aes Social Science 
9-10-11-12 Electives 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
aT omen 9-10-11-12 9-10-11-12 
CITIZENSHIP 10th-4 credit ~ 10-11-12 . 
< required, Course alternates 
llth or 12th-4 at semester with 
credit elective health 
HEALTH 10th-4 credit 10-11-12 
EDUCATION required, Course alternates 
llth or 12th-4 at semester with 
credit elective _ citizenship 
PERSONAL 12th-4 credit 
FINANCE required, (12 
% credit elect. 
amis [i | sie 
TOTAL GRAD. 9th-l0th-1lth grade = 6 c 
CREDITS: 21 22 SET RENE 12th grade = 5c epee 
oS aa 24 
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The OTIS camputer also gives school analysis reports. As just one 
illustration of how the computer can be put to use, the administration 
may ask the computer to answer such quest ions as, "How, many sophanorés 
still have not been certified to read at the seventh grade level?" y . 
A sample report form that goes to schools and homes is shown on 
- page.22. Note that the x's before sertata coripetencies indicate that 
er student has been certified in those competencies. | (The Saribebencies 
on the form were developed three ire ago, and have since been re- 
evaluated and some changes made. ) iT 
The chart on page 23 shows how the teacher certifies a student in 
a campetency. All the teacher needs to do is mark with a pencil one of 
the small boxes after the student's name. 
On page 2 is a sample report that goes to the teacher so he/she 
will know which students have not been certified. The bottam of the 
page eieniaes a teacher's éetpatenty grade book for camputer report- 


ing purposes. 


A Rationale and Position Paper . 


If the staff is going to develop "ownership" of the new graduation 
curricular changes, it is important that staff members be allowed to. 
express themselves and make recommendations about the changes. Each 
staff member should be given a copy of a rationale and position paper, 
asked to,make written comments on the paper and return it to the prin- 
cipal. A faculty meeting may be held to discuss the various ramifica- 
tions of the paper and the suggestions and comments of the faculty. 


. ? 
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" STUDENT COMPETENCY STATUS 
a : = 


STUDENT: GRADE: ST = 69125 X= DEMONSTRATED 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT | 
COMMUNICATION 


~ LISTEN & RECALL 

‘2 PHRASE QUESTIONS & COMMENTS | 

GROUP UNDERSTANDS STUDENT'S 
IDEAS 

IDENTIFY & USE IDEAS 
USE WRITTEN SOURCES 
GIVE DIRECTIONS 
REPORT & DESCRIBE ACCURATELY 
STATE & SUPPORT OPINIONS 


LINEAR DISTANCE 

VOLUMETRIC QUANTITIES 
QUESTION INFORMATION MASS OF MATERIALS 
, METRIC & ENG. SYSTEMS APPLICATION Pe 
COMPUTATION <—. 


¥ J4-RECALL WHOLE NUMBER FACTS 

X 15 {MULTIPLY & DIVIDE BY TENS 

X 167°COUNT CORRECT CHANGE 

. ESTIMATE ‘WHOLE NUMBER OPERATIONS 
BASIC OPERATIONS-WHOLE NUMBERS 
MONEY OPERATIONS MAGNETISM APPLICATION 
BASIC OPERATIONS-FRACTIONS FORCE, DISTANCE, WORK 
BASIC OPERATIONS-DECIMALS FRICTION ‘ 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS: _— CONTROLLING ELECTRICITY 
SIMPLE PROPORTION EXERCISES: , STRUCTURE OF ORGANISMS 
SIMPLE RATIO & PERCENT PROBLEMS — LIFE & CHEMICAL CHANGE 
FACTOR & DIVISOR CELL STRUCTURE & FUNCTION 
DECIMAL PLACE VALUE LIFE BALANCE . 
LARGE NUMBERS CHARACTERISTIC TRANSMISSION 
EQUIVALENT NUMBER FORMS INHERITED CHARACTERISTICS CHANGE 
SIMPLIFY COMPUTATIONS SUN ENERGY 
ESTIMATE FRACTIONAL PARTS * CYCLING OF MATTER 
‘SOLVE FORMULAS 75 “EXPLAIN ‘STRUCTURE/FUNCTION 
INTUITIVE UNDERSTANDING . ‘ 
GRAPHS, TABLES, CHARTS HEALTHY MIND 
DATA INACCURACIES a . 
ARITHMETIC AVERAGES ; PERSONAL STRESS 
PROBABILITY SELF & SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 
ROAD. MAP APPLICATION® IDENTIFY. ATTITUDE CHANGES 
MEASURING DEVICES : MOOD MODIFIERS... 

: ay FAMILY TLE ON set 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR COMPETENCY CERTIFICATION” 


SMITH * 20 001 648 

we, : | 
Instructor _IED District School rae. 
07 GYM GPE I 510 “ “ao 


Period Room Course Title Course Number-Phase Section 
AFTER PMC. MARK BOXES OF COMPETENCIES MET. 
BOX # ~~ REFERS TO DISTRICT COMPETENCY: 


1 PMC-PASSED MINIMUM COMPETENCIES © 

2 97 -ARM STRENGTH 

3 °98 STOMACH STRENGTH 

4 99 THROWING ABILITY 

a 100 GOOD GROOMING 

6" 101 CLEANLINESS. 

7 102 DRESSING ROOM SAFETY 

8 103 SPECIFIC SPORT SAFETY 

9 “104 REMOVAL OF TENSION AT READ 

10 105 REMOVAL OF TENSION AFTER ACTIVITY 

11  ~ 106 RELAXATION TECHNIQUES 

12 107, SELF-OONTROL IN CLASS ACTIVITIES 

13 ’ 108 EMOTION IN SPORT 

14 " 109 HEALTHY APPEARANCE & PARTICIPATION 

15 110 NORMAL BODY DISTRIBUTION 

16 111 BODY ALIGNMENT 

) ‘ 
encima’ CERTIFICATION 

0001311 ' 4 sors H i H s 292¢ = 15 36.37 28 
ee an it Wnee it 
WHIPPLE otf Wine ‘bade Wt? ‘tt? toon Wtod. 
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CLASS OOMPETENCY ‘STATUS 


8111 06 BOYS PE@ 9° ‘. 


COMPETENCY # 97° 98 99 100 101 102 103 -14 
000164 JAMES 
‘ADAMS 

0002028 RICK 
BROWN 

0002181 ROBERT 
CARTER. - 
0069049 JOHN 
DAVIS 

0024629 DAN 
EVANS 

0043826 DAVE 


Mo 46 se te he SS 
~ oe em 
a 
M MM OM mM OO OOM 
a 


oe 


x 
X 
0051180 BILL .. X 
x 
X 


po 
~ MM MM OM 


0078132 SCOIT | 
SMITH - o mane kee eee oe tea as 
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SAMPLE GRADE BOOK PAGE 
RECORDING PERFORMANCE 


Changes should be made in the paper if the suggested changes are deened 


valid by the administration and the majority of the faculty. 

There undoubtedly still will be some animosities on the part of a 
number of staff members because the new requirements are "turning away"! se 
from a at lane preparatory type curriculun, and same of the courses 
which staff members have bgen teaching will be threatened. Fewer stu- 
dents will be required to take courses which traditionally have been 
required, and same instructors will see these changes as a threat to 


> 


their job ‘security. 


A Letter to Parents 


+ 


It is important that the parents of Jeienks be informed and pre- 
pared for the computerized competency report form that will be sent . 
home each semester. onb purpose of the letter is to encourage questions. 
If competency certification sheets wer’ sent home without én enclosed 
letter explaining the new program, poor public relations could result. 
The letter ‘should develop better feelings a the part of parents. If 
they have questions which ned our ais ies letter tells whan they 
_ may contact. A Soe letter can: ‘be found on page 26. 


- Graduation Guidelines Handbook 


_e@ 
A handbook should be developed which reccrmends to the school ] 
board, administrators, amd teachers ‘the eee given to districts on 
early and a graduation, credit by examination, off-campus credit, 


and independent study. Forms need to be developed ‘for record-keeping 
25 
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Dear Parent: 


Enclosed you will find a copy of your son or daughter's competency . 
sheet for the second semester of the 1976-77 school year. ‘ 


The new state high school graduation requirements specify that a ve 
student must pass district-prescribed minimum campetencies in order to . 
receive a standard high school diploma. In addition a student must ob- 
tain 22 credits, and spend-at least 130 hours in each course for which 
he or she is granted a credit® The credits and hours spent in class 
always have been required. The new concept we are dealing with this 
year for the first time are the minimm-level-campetencies. The minimm- 
level ncies have been prescribed by the State Department of Educa- _ 
tion in an effort to make+a high school diploma truly meaningful. Those: 
students who do not pass the competencies will not receive a standard 
high school diploma. Instead they will receive a certificate of campe- . 
tency upon which will be marked those competencies that they have passed. 


Those competencies which. your youngster has had certified by his 
or her instructors are marked with an X. He or she will have two more 
years to meet the competencies which are not certified. It may be that 
the competencies in science and citizenship will be waived for gradua- 
tion for the sophomore class because the development of the competencies 
and curriculum are incomplete at this time. This will not change the. 
number of credits required. We will inform you next year as to the 


“status of science and citizenship competencies. 


In the future it is anticipated that more students will be certi- 
fied at the elementary and junior high levels in the areas of social es 
science, math, communications, and science. Most of the competencies 
will be certified by. the sophomore year, but personal finance, health, 
citizenship, and career education will not be certified until oe 
senior year. 


We hepe you will be pleased with our record-keeping system ig 
these reports. Any suggestions, ‘comments, or questions which you have 
will..be-.appreciated.....Please.feel.free.to.call.the.counselors,...the 
vice-principal, or me at the high school. 


Sincerely, « ‘ ea ae 


LORIN L. MILLER : 
Principal | a . 


f 
purposes on each of these options, and rationale statements communicated 
in the handbook so there will be an understanding of reasons for grant-__ 
ing or not granting credit. The staff must know the procedures: to fol- 
low when students have afstions about the graduation options. (This’ 
writer has a very fife Graduation Guidelines Handbook which is available 


to ethes districts upon request. ) 


Staff Attitude Survey 


After the new requirements program has been in operation for two 
years, it.is desirable. to determine from the staff the Progra s 
strengths and weaknesses. In this way adjustments: can be made. This © 
writer administered the fol lowing survey to his staff when he was prin- 
cipal of Pleasant Hill High School. ‘The high school was helping to 
pilot a competency-based computer program for OTIS and Lane County. 

The results of the survey can be Conmniestel to the school board 
‘nid central office administration to give evidence for their continued 
support of the program, or if the results are negative, to determine 
StaEs Rpt need to be taken for improvement. A sample survey appears 
; on mame 28. 7 Bs | ; <a 


A Guidance Forecast Model | oa F 


\ 


It is important that teachers and counselors have a method of 
planning the student's four years of, high Bett and ‘of See 
a three-way communication . line among teacher, student, and: parent as to 
¢ 
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TEACHER SURVEY 
: | FOR COMPETENCY-BASED INSTRUCTION | : 
- AND THE COMPUTER RECORD-KEEPING SYSTEM ; 


1. I am satisfied with the record-keeping system which the school has 
piloted for the new graduation requirements. (Check one.) 


___1) Strongly agree \& ___ 4) Moderately disagree 
____ 2) _ Moderately agree _._ 5) Strongly disagree 
___ 3) ‘Don't know . / 


If you disagree, what would you change about the. ee ; 


2. The competencies in my department are valid indicators for minimum 
graduation requirements. (Check one. 


1) Strongly agree v ae ae disagree 
2) Moderately agree - . ___ 5) Strongly disagree . - = | 
3) Don't know - 


3. I feel that the number of performance indicators which have been 
developed to teach each campetency is satisfactory: 


le & eae 1) Strongly agree _ ___ 4) Moderately disagree 
__. 2) Moderately agree _ ___ 5) Strongly disagree 
__"3) Don't know = | : | 


4. I feel that the quality of performance indicators which have been 
developed is satisfactory. 


___ 1) Strongly agree _- +24) Moderately disagree © 4 
j ____ 2) Moderately agree . _. 5) Strongly. disagree 
emg) Don! t- know am chirectcmeiscipiit : Severe | ; 
\ a oe 
5. I feel that the competencies which are required for graduation are can 
encouraging students to erenten effort to learn the basic subject ; 
matter. | 
___ 1) Strongly agree ___ 4) Moderately disagree 7 
____ 2) Moderately agree’ ' _ 5) . Strongly disagree 


___,3) Don' + know 


"6. I feel that I- am doing a better job of instruction because of the 
curriculum work which has been done in developing minimm Sanvavat 


a competency-based instruction. 

___ 1) Strongly agree » ie: 4) Moderately disagree 
__ 4) Moderately agree ____ 5) ~Strongly disagree 
___ 3) Don't Imow . ‘32 oot ee. Oe 
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the student's possible goals. At the conclusion of the eighth grade 
each student should fill out a four-year forecast of the éounees he/she 
will take th high school. Students should be assisted during registra- 
.tion time by their eighth-grade hameroam teachers, and the highschool 
counselors. « 

Students undoubtedly will change their goals and courses during 
the’ four years as they are exposed to career education exploratory 
courses at the high school. Nevertheless, planning is good because it 


helps set directions and develop growth. 


* How to Teach Competencies 


Because the teacher's attitude is so important for success of the 
new graduation requirements program, it behooves the administrator ie 
establish in-service programs to help teachers with competency-based 
instruction. It might give teachers a more posvtave attitude toward 
the new pogapatica requirements ‘if they were aware that "there is | 
nothing new under the sun."" In nee measure this statement ds true 
when it comes to competency-based education and dealing with new" 
terms sth as "performance indicators."" To a degree the new gridantien 
requirements are taking us "back to te basics" or at least back about 
thirty years ago when lesson planning was highly stressed. During that 
time educators were instructed to develop curricula and plan lessons by 
using general objectives, specific 6bjectives, units of instruction 
with resources, timed activities, and evaluations. 

' Today eich terms as “program goals,"' ''campetencies,"' inc destoceaed 
indicators," and "criterion reference testing" are basically similar 
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to the earlier-used ones. The pendulum is swinging back to a time when 


more attention was placed on scope and sequence and methodical lesson . 
planning in those areas where education is considered to be very impor- 
(Gav Wid Waele: Weis pendiind Se wee -nenceserily @eineing feo Tee 
back to a time when creativity often as lost in a too-rigid structure 
or simply not nurtured. The eecailin need not swing at the expense of 
utilizing innovations in education which have been tried and found — 
successful in the late 60s and during this decade. Besides the state- 
required competency-based courses, annvatie courses often will fall 
under "'electives,'' and, as ceebendins are met. by students, they are 
also free to take same of these electives while still being sure they 
have attained, or will attain, a suitable level of understanding and. 
skill in the basics. a 

The new graduation requirements are causing educators to. stress 
better este planning and curriculum development in those areas that ‘ 
are ene ‘ibe Tnprartant by a district, and, through better record- 
leis systems, to becane more accountable to the student and the pub- 
' lic; but we need not Sayelés a fiy or resentment. There is really hot 
too much new in what we are eagibier: and we needn't relinquish hotter 
imaginative programs in the face of competency-based courses. 

As administrators strive to meet the new graduation requirements 
they should make efforts to reduce class loads in those courses where - 
the instruction is basic and where there are many individual student 
differences. They also need to obtain resqurces--audio-visudl aids, 


workshops, printed material for individualized instruction, and teacher 
30 
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aides--so teachers can teach more effectively and can become more 
accountable to the students and the public. 
It is also recommended that ‘instructors not strive to teach more 
than four campetericies to an average, heterogeneously grouped class during 
a nine-week period. An instructor needs to be able to have time /to 
give enrichment work to same of .the high-achieving etudents whiJe extra 
time is being spent with those as a who have not yet been’ certified. 
‘Also, options must be developed for students who were not certi- 
» ’ a oP 
fied in the regular course. Below is a sample option for the Communica- 
tions campetencies: 
Last Chance English is a junior-senior level elective course, 
designed on an individualized basis, in which students can 
meet competency requirements failed in English 9 and/or in 
Communications Lab or missed while the student was enrolled 
in Reading Lab during the freshman or sophomore year. Stu- 
dents who are missing some competencies automatically will 
be enrolled in Last Chance English at the beginning of their 
junior year, and for.them it will be required until he com— 
petencies are met. 


- i ‘ 


& 
“ . SUMMARY 


4 


_Competéncy-based education will require greater individualization _ 
of instruction, and teachers and administrators probably will be held - 
more accountable for teaching a prescribed curriculum in designated 
courges, The record-keeping system utilizing a computer will give the hg 
| administration greater knowledge of what is happening in the classroan, 
from a curriculum standpoint. It is ‘important ,that techniques be - 
established in communicating with teachers so they do not see the sys- 
_ tem as a personal threat to them, but rather as a method for them to 
31 
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help youngsters and to obtain greater fesourees from the community 
which willvallow then to doa better job of teaching the basics. In- 
service time for staffs to work on the new curriculum and to gain an : 
understanding of competency-based education is important. | 

In spite of all the possible dangers of staff concern and unrest 
bieipht about by change through the new requirements, it appears that. 
the new requirements are a positive facie in improving American educa- 
tion, and in helping gon te master skills in basic academic areas, 


thus at least insuring ''functional literacy." , 
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